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General symposium 
on arid zone problems 


For some years past, Unesco has stimulated and encouraged research into the 
scientific problems of the arid lands, which occupy about one-third of the 
earth’s land surface, and this research has become of increasing importance 
owing to a growing awareness of the alarming increase in world population 
and the necessity to supplement the present production of food and other 
commodities by development within the arid zones. 

In 1951, Unesco was given the task of promoting research in the arid zones, 
and this work led to such interesting and useful results that in 1957 it was 
raised to the rank of a major project, whereby increased funds were made 
available for it with special reference to the arid belt extending across northern 
Africa from Morocco to Egypt and thence through the Middle East to Pakistan 
and India. Following eight years of activity on the many facets of arid zone 
research, including three years devoted to the major project, it is now proposed 
to hold this year a general symposium on the results of this research. Such an 
examination of the results achieved would be of value both to prevent possible 
duplication of effort and to suggest new directions of useful activity. The: very 
considerable amount of research carried out in arid lands in recent years— 
largely as a result of the impact of Unesco’s programme—would justify 
convening such a meeting at an early date. 

An equally important consideration is that some over-all evaluation of 
Unesco’s arid zone programme is required. Since, in the present plans, the 
major project is due to be terminated at the end of 1962, such an evaluation 
of the. programme as well as a general review of the situation has to be made 
SER SR 0 On Ce eae Eee 
the continuation of international action after 1962. 

The symposium will be held in Paris at Unesco House, from’ 12 to 18 May 
1960, the opening ceremony taking place on the afternoon of 11 May. 

At its session in Madrid, in September 1959, the Unesco Advisory Com- 
mittee on Arid Zone Research studied the programme and organization of the 
symposium. In order that its purpose be met, the committee has recommended 
that the symposium be divided into the following parts: 

1. Critical appraisal of the state and perspectives of knowledge in the various 
scientific disciplines involved (five sessions). 
2. Appraisal of Unesco’s activities in promoting research and training -related 
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to arid zones supplemented by reports on relative activities of international 
_ governmental and non-governmental organizations and by reports from 

Member States in the major project area (two sessions). 

3. Studies on selected problems illustrating difficulties in translating knowledge 
into action in arid zone development (three sessions). 
4. Study of the perspectives for future international and national action in arid 
zone research, training and development (one session). 
For the first part of the symposium, the committee recommended that reports 
be prepared by suitable scientists describing the state and perspectives of 
knowledge in the following fields of science: (a) surface hydrology (including 
sedimentation); (b) geology, geomorphology and ground-water hydrology; 
(c) climatology (including hydrometeorology and with reference to weather 
control); (d) microclimatology; (e) soil science (including soil conservation); 
(f) salinity problems of plants and soils; (g) plant physiology; (h) plant ecology; 
(i) human and animal physiology and ecology (including human and animal 
population problems); (j) local energy sources; (k) saline water conversion. 

It was proposed that in the preparation of these reports, the authors be 
invited to consult with scientists from different countries and different specia- 
lized fields so as to ensure the best approach to the problem. 

As regards the second part of the symposium, the Arid Zone Advisory 
outstanding arid zone problems or groups of problems, such as: hydrology 
(Ankara, 1952); plant ecology (Montpellier, 1953); solar and wind energy 
(New Delhi, 1954); climatology and microclimatology (Canberra, 1956); wind 
and water erosion (Karachi, 1957); salinity problems in the arid zone (Teheran, 
1958); water relations of plants (Madrid, 1959). 

In addition, reviews of the current state of research have been prepared both 
in the above subjects and in others, including human and animal physiology, 
medicinal plants of the arid zone, etc. Finally, financial and technical assistance 
has been given to a number of research institutes within the arid zone, as in 
Egypt, Israel, India, Pakistan, and much attention has been devoted to the 
organization of training courses in hydrology, plant ecology, microclimatology, 
etc., required by the scientific staff of arid lands, and the granting of fellow- 
ships in such subjects. The committee has accordingly requested the Unesco 
Secretariat to prepare a comprehensive report on these and other activities of 
the major project and the preceding arid zone programme, underlining the 
also that the international governmental and non-governmental organizations 
concerned with atid zone research or development be invited to submit reports 
on their activities and plans for the information of the symposium. It also 
recommended that the Member States of the region of the major project be 
invited to submit similar reports preferably arranged on a standard pattern. 

Since it has become increasingly clear with widening experience that a 
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considerable gap tends to develop between the accumulating: scientific, know- 
ledge of the problems of the arid zone and its application in daily life by the 
pastoral, agricultural and other inhabitants’ of the’ lands concerned, ’ the 
committee has recommended that the third part of the symposium be devoted 
essentially to the difficulties of translating knowledge into action and that the 
following three main subjects be chosen for discussion: nomadism in relation 
to grazing resources; alternative uses of limited water supplies; public 
awareness and the educational problem. 

The committee also requested that for each of these subjects a number 
individual papers representative of typical situations be prepared. It su 
that the first subject might be treated in four papers relating to the principles 
of management of grazing lands (prepared in co-operation with FAO) and 
analytical studies based respectively on regional features in North-west Africa 
and the Sahara, in the Near Eastern Arab countries, and in the mountain areas 
of South-west Asia. The second subject might be treated in four studies under- 
lining typical approaches in North Africa, the Middle East, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and the United States of America, and spplemented, if 
possible, by a synthesis prepared in co-operation with the United Nations 
Water Resources Development Centre. The third subject could include reports 
on the problems faced in development of irrigation (Pakistan), of dry farming 
(Israel), of mineral resources (Sahara) together with reports on agricultural 
extension in arid zones (in co-operation with FAO) and on health problems 
in arid zone development (in co-operation with WHO). 

The discussion in the last part of the symposium will be based on the 
previous discussions and on a document prepared by the Unesco Secretariat. 

The suggestions and comments made at the symposium will be considered 
by the advisory committee in a special review session held immediately 
afterwards, and they will be taken into account when the Unesco governing 
bodies come to consider the future of arid zone research. 

Finally, the committee recommended that on the occasion of the symposium, 
Member States and international organizations be invited to present documen- 
tary material on their programmes and achievements in arid zone research and 
development and that the Secretariat arrange for the exhibition of the material 
thus gathered, 

The sessions of the symposium will be essentially devoted to the free dis- 
cussion of the reports. The participants will include, besides. the advisory 
committee members and the representatives of United Nations agencies and 
international scientific organizations, a number of scientists invited by Unesco, 
scientists sent by Member States interested in arid zone problems, and specia- 
lists attending at their own expense or that of the institutions with which they 
are connected: It is accordingly hoped that all the outstanding scientific 
organizations of the world concerned with the problems to be discussed will 
be well represented at the symposium. 
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Social implications 
of industrialization in Asia 


ain important part of Unesco’s programme in the social sciences is concerned with the 
study of: the social implications of industrialization and technological progress. In that 
study, specialists have shown particular interest in the problems arising in those regions 
of the world where the changes occur at the most rapid rate, particularly in South and 
South-East Asia. International or regional research bodies have been created by Unesco 
or under its auspices and continue to receive its financial assistance—such as the Calcutta 
Centre set up in 1956, Our readers will find in the following pages excerpts from a 
working paper on social implications of industrialization in Asia prepared for the 
‘Regional Conference of National Commissions for Unesco in Asia, which took place 
in Manila from 18 to 23 January, 


‘Industrialization’. is usually associated with the qualitative and quantitative 
transformation of manufacturing processes. Most, if not all, Asian countries can 
boast of some ancient indigenous industries, at least the production of agricul- 
tural implements such as ploughs and sickles. But they were of the ‘craft’, or 
rather ‘handicraft’, type—-manufactured’ in the etymological sense of the word, 
that is ‘hand made’. Industrialization, properly so called, involves a qualitatively 
new form of manufacture, primarily a result of mechanization, The personal, 
caste-determined or, hereditary skill of the blacksmith, carpenter or weaver is 
superseded. by the mass. production of the factory. Contractual, impersonal, 
relationships between employer and employee emerge in place of the personal 
relations, between. the craftsman and his apprentices. Quantitatively, there is a 
proliferation of these industrial establishments and their output accounts for a 
progressively higher proportion of the national income vis-a-vis agriculture. An 
increasing proportion of the population, mainly concentrated in urban centres, 
becomes enmeshed in the urban-industrial network. 


The drift to towns 


An essential requirement for ifidustrialization in a democratic country is the avail- 
ability of a labour force willing to work for money wages. Fully developed mone- 
tary systems did not exist in Asian countries a century ago, and even today barter 
areas of considerable size are to be found in underdeveloped countries. Among 
tribal peoples (who constitute about 10 per cent of the population of Asia) for 
instance, agriculturists depend on the assistance of young boys, mostly kinsmen, 
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who are attracted to live in their households, and instead of wages are fed, 
clothed, and given occasional gifts of pocket-money. In this region, generally, 
the rural family provides security for the individual, and the lure of industrial 
employment has little appeal for the majority of villagers. 

It is that way in the traditional communities of India. All members of each 
family broadly have the same interest in the land. With the homestead and 
cultivated field, the domicile becomes permanent. The individual develops a deep 
attachment to his birth-place. His universe of communication is limited to kins- 
men and co-operating neighbours. The strictures and sanctions of the kin group 
or the village council are more real than the controls of formalized law dispensed 
by central law courts. Each village or group of villages was a relatively self- 
sufficient unit, undisturbed by the recent infiltration of manufactures from out- 
side. So long as the individual’s modest material requirements are satisfied, and 
so long as he enjoys a vigorous family and social life, there is little impetus to 
change his traditional type of life and migrate to the town to become a wage- 
earner, or even to provide labour for public works. 

Consequently, in many colonial countries compulsory labour was levied until 
other circumstances created an adequate body of persons (having no alternative 
means of support except by working for wages). In Ceylon compulsory labour for 
public works was abolished in 1832; in Java the system was discontinued’ only in 
1917, when labour was plentiful. The next stage was the system of recruiting 
village labour through professional intermediaries in vogue in many Asian 
countries until World War II. In the last decade or two the supply of voluntary 
labour was adequate to gradually eliminate this form of recruitment. 

Those who are drawn to towns may have left their villages for a variety of 
reasons—to demonstrate their independence by finding work, to tide over some 
personal difficulty by leaving home for a time, or to obtain money for some 
specific purpose, for example, to buy a team of oxen. Alternatively, the pressure 
of rural population may be such that urbanization is no longer a matter of 
individual choice. Modern medical science by reducing mortality rates, increased 
the pressure of population on rural land as never before. The ‘surplus’ rural 
population, with no permanent stake in the village, migrated to towns out of 
necessity rather than choice, and’constituted the nucleus of a landless proletariat. 
These urban migrants were not so much pulled to the cities as pushed out of 
villages. Landless labourers and impoverished small tenants were the first to 
migrate, and the efflux is greater in times of severe droughts or other natural 
calamities which deprive villagers of their usual means of livelihood. A survey 
among tenement dwellers in Bombay showed that 88.34 per cent of those 
interrogated took jobs in the city because they had no alternative means of 
support, and more than two-thirds of them would have gladly gone back to 
agricultural work. A similar survey in Jakarta showed that 74.4 per cent of 
people of rural origin migrated to the town for economic reasons. Generally, 
urban growth in Asia has not so much been a response to ‘pull’ factors (i.e., the 
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attractions as well as the economic needs of the town) as to ‘push’ factors caused 
by the low level of rural. living. 


Problems of adaptation 


In the modern world, internal migration is hardly ever controlled, still less 
prohibited. In the absence of such immobilization of labour, the drift to towns 
proceeds uncontrolled and creates a host of social problems, prominent among 
which is how to support the population pushed out of the countryside, and to 
ensure minimal levels of living. The problem of urban unemployment becomes 
negligible if mew urban industries can absorb these migrants. But if urban 
factories (especially textile mills) by supplanting handicraft production, create 
unemployment in the latter sector faster than the employment opportunities they 
can offer, the problem of unemployment is aggravated considerably. Slums and 
shanties are symptomatic of unresolved social problems. 

Over a century ago Andrew Ure (1832) emphasized the necessity of ‘training 
human beings to renounce their desultory habits of work and to identify them- 
selves with the unvarying regulation of the complex automation’. Such acclimati- 
zation to industrial conditions requires more than a temporary sojourn in a city. 
Indeed, when Ure referred to ‘the refractory tempers of work people accustomed 
to irregular paroxysms of diligence’, he probably had in mind several peoples 
who already were emigrating in great number, in the first half of the last century, 
to certain great European cities. 

Actually, people whose expertise is limited to agriculture and handicrafts are 
slow to master mechanized skills. The pioneer labourers employed on road 
making in Ceylon were reported to have carried loaded wheelbarrows on their 
heads. Postures adopted in agricultural work may differ from those required by 
machine production. Among Ecuador Indians the lower limbs, neck and back 
were the loci of maximal physical strength, and they preferred the crouching 
to the sitting posture. The proportion of workers who are physically and temper- 
amentally unsuited to factory work are reported to be relatively high in East 
Pakistan: in one large semi-urban cotton mill in Dacca, some workers (particul- 
arly in the spinning section) broke down in health completely after two or three 
years of service and either gave up factory work or were given light work 
instead. If recruits to factories have already passed the malleable years of adoles- 
cence, adaptation to industrial work conditions may be fraught with many hard- 
ships. 

In many Asian countries the urban worker remains a peasant at heart, retain- 
ing his ties with the village. Hence the industrial problems of high labour turn- 
over and absenteeism. In Bombay 99 per cent of urban migrants interviewed had 
visited their villages for various reasons and over 90 per cent would have 
preferred to settle in the village on retirement. Industrial employers in Pakistan 
complain that they have to carry 10 per cent more workers than necessary, to 
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make good the loss from absenteeism which reaches a peak in the main harvest- 
ing and sowing seasons. Several employers dependent on rural labour have to put 
up with lack of punctuality since their workers do not have a sense of time, but 
discipline may be gradually tightened. Moreover, these transient workers may 
not be responsive to the incentives of industrial societies. 

In the older industrial centres of Asia, however, commitment of the part at 
least of the work force has been secured in the long established industries, and is 
being gradually attained in others. In the Bombay textile industry the percentage 
of mill workers who had served 5 years or less decreased from 29.5 in 1940 to 
9.7 in 1955, while those who had worked for 10 years or more increased from 
51.8 to 56.3 per cent. But even here most of the workers continued to visit their 


villages periodically, and the average percentage of absenteeism between 1952 
and 1956 was 10.5. 


Unemployment and migrant settlements 


Recent surveys indicate that in-migrants do not always succeed in securing 
employment in cities. Only one-third of those interrogated in the survey already 
mentioned had secured jobs within a month of their arrival in the city, and one- 
fifth claimed to have been unemployed for two years or more. It is not surprising 
that in Delhi, out of 959 families interviewed, more than half (497) reported that 
they were forced to beggary at some time. Economic distress also induced many 
migrants to resort to crime and prostitution. Indeed, the death of, or desertion 
by, the breadwinner, forces the wife to. seek employment: 45 per cent of a sample 
of women factory workers in Colombo were widowed, divorced or separated. The 
neglect of children of working mothers becomes an acute problem in such 
circumstances. Moreover, older children are denied schooling as they are left in 
charge of infants. 

Many Asian cities have been confronted with the problem of migrant settle- 
ments—usually haphazard conglomerations of jerry-built tenements alongside 
business streets, rail tracks, rivers and canals—constituting poverty belts. Even 
where more permanent dwellings are available, they are often overcrowded and 
lack adequate sanitary facilities. In Bombay, 10 to 15 people often sleep in a 
room 10 feet square. In Colombo squatters settle in insanitary huts concentrated 
on the banks of the river, canal, and lake: a recent study of the incidence of 
juvenile delinquency in that city revealed that it was largely a gang activity, and 
that the homes of the majority of juvenile gang offenders were located in slum 
tenement areas (78 per cent) while 19 per cent came from squatters’ zones, and 
only 3 per cent from single dwelling-house areas. 

One of the most pressing social problems in Asia then is related to the per- 
manent settlement of persons displaced from. villages and driven to swell the 
ranks of the shiftless proletariat of already overcrowded cities. Planning is a 
long-term remedy accepted by countries like India. More immediately, adminis- 
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trators of new industrial towns, endeavour to control the inflow of migrants, so 
as to prevent the formidable problems of old cities from being replicated in urban 
settlements of the future. Rural industries may be established to absorb part at 
least of the ‘surplus’ village labour. Above all, ‘commitment’, of workers. to 
industrial urban conditions can, only be secured by providing them. with a 
modicum of social security, 

Japan occupies an exceptional position among Asian countries. The employer- 
employee relationship involves the commitment of labour (particularly of males) 
to the factory for life, and there is a corresponding obligation on the part of the 
employer to retain his labour even in lean years. Industry offers workers a wide 
range of welfare services, which constitute important. advantages. In most other 
Asian countries, commitment of workers to industry is hampered, by the fact 
that they are subject to the instability of the labour market. 


The necessary transitions 


In underdeveloped countries, it is not a question of a predefined ‘industrial 
system’ being relentlessly implanted on the existing society, but rather that the 
character of the industrial system is determined by social and cultural factors in 
each country. Historically, Western industrialization was a social consequence, 
in the sense that a number of social pre-conditions generated the technological 
changes which ushered in the industrial revolutions of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. It is different in underdeveloped countries. Epochal innovations 
such as electrical power, wireless, air transport as well as a host of manufacturing 
processes, do not have to be rediscovered anew in each country. Aspects of 
technology, in other words, are implanted: the motor car, radio and tractor are 
in common use in countries which are far from being equipped to produce, still 
less invent, such products. 

The fact that Western goods have penetrated underdeveloped regions does 
not imply fundamental social transformations: they may only be outwardly 
modernized. As the report of an inquiry into attitudes of employees in the Hitachi 
mining and manufacturing region of Japan, concludes: “When a new cultural 
element is presented, if it is purely technical in nature, it is accepted with little 
objection; but it is not readily accepted if it is associated with the value system 
of the inhabitants.’ It follows that recognition of existing socio-cultural patterns 
in Asian countries in process of industrialization is essential since Asian social 
phenomena are not always intelligible in terms of the categories of Occidental 
society. The forces at work in the labour market in Tokyo are not comparable to 
those operating in Essen or Manchester. Nor are work motivations, incentives 
and job satisfactions of workers in Asia comparable in many cases to those’ of 
Western Europe or North America. 

It has been urged-that the pattern of ‘interstitial industrialization’ may be most 
suitable to underdeveloped countries—that is, a pattern of industrialization 
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tailored to accommodate pre-industrial, conditions, imsianated betting bce 
economic sectors’. The dual society pattern of a pre-industrial hinterland on the 
one hand, and a few urban-industrial contact points on ‘the other, may indeed 
cushion the shocks of industrialization as far as the majority of the rural popula~ 
tion is concerned, while enabling a controlled body of migrants to adapt them- 
selves successfully to industrial conditions. 
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The Strasbourg international centre 
for advanced training of journalists 


by Jacques Léauré 


Three years’ experience now makes it possible to prepare a first appraisal of the 
activities of the International Centre for Advanced Training of Journalists of the 
University of Strasbourg, and to express an opinion on the usefulness of regional 
centres of journalism in general. 

The Strasbourg centre is actually a part of a broader structure which was 
planned at a meeting in Paris in April 1956. At that time, a group of informa- 
tion experts, convened by Unesco, studied means of contributing at the level of 
that international organization to the development of professional training of 
journalists in press, radio, films and television. The timeliness of such a confer- 
ence was very evident. The press has attained such an influence in modern 
civilization that its members should be given an education commensurate with 
their responsibilities. The difficulty at the level of Unesco’s 82 Member States 
is that, unlike mathematics, physics or biology, the same laws do not apply to 
journalism, where ideologies differ. Therefore it was not certain, a priori, that 
there were sufficient common elements to make possible an international initia- 
tive for professional training in that field. 

However, in an act of faith, the experts chose to gamble upon the affirmative. 
One of their principal suggestions was the creation of several regional centres 
throughout the world, to cover vast geographical regions, where there could be 
exchanges of teaching experience, where instructors could be trained or complete 
their preparation, and where new initiatives for the advancement of culture in 
information work could be brought forth. The Unesco Secretariat, accepting that 
idea, chose to take the first steps in Europe, where, as in North America, the 
teaching of journalism is already developed. 

After a preliminary conference held in France, at Strasbourg, from 3 to 5 
December 1956, with specialists from 17 countries participating, it was decided 
that the first regional centre would be created at the University of Strasbourg. 
The statutes of the centre were approved by decree of the French Ministry of 


National Education on 25 July 1957. The centre opened its doors on 15 October 
1957. 


1. Jacques Léauté is the director of the Strasbourg International Centre for Advanced 
Training of Journalists, and professor at the Faculty of Law and Political and Economic 
Sciences of the University of Strasbourg. 
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The first centre took the form of an institute of the university, under French 
law, directed by a professor of the University of Strasbourg, administered by a 
governing board composed of French and foreign members on about an equal 
basis, half of them from the fields of information and half from the university, 
An executive committee was formed, on a smaller scale. The centre was installed 
at 10 Rue Schiller in Strasbourg in a building acquired by the university and 
equipped with adequate technical facilities, including a simultaneous interpreta- 
tion system, thanks to the co-operation of Unesco which continued to help the 

There was no precedent for the: task. It was decided to begin by organizing 
international sessions for higher training; these were held in October-November 
1957, November 1958 and November 1959. The principle of the three sessions 
was the same. Men of various horizons—-journalism professors and journalists 
of various media who were interested in questions of professional training—sat 
together to discuss the problems listed on their agenda, following lectures given 
by specialists from Europe (Eastern and Western), from America, and sometimes 
from Africa and Asia. Fellowships created by Unesco, by professionnal organi- 
zations, by States and by the centre financed the travel or the living expenses of 
some of the trainees, while others paid their own way. The number of participants 
was limited each time to 35, to permit a close acquaintance among those who 
had come to spend a month together though separated by various frontiers— 
material, political, moral or religious. 

The experiment has shown that the participants had enough common profes- 
sional aspirations to make possible a fruitful exchange of information about 
the concepts and methods of work in their respective countries, and even to 
inspire constructive enterprise in certain fields. Each time, the problems of 
professional training became a part of broader questions, by reason of their 
obvious connexion with other information: problems. 

Brought together as they were through various fellowships, not all participants 
were journalism professors. The very principle of journalism teaching is not 
conceded in all countries. There are many countries which do not have journal- 
ism professors. And, where journalism schools do exist, the standing of the 
professional teachers is not the same, due to differences in teaching methods. A 
desire for professional promotion therefore helps to bring journalists and pro- 
fessors together. 

The work at the centre dealt at first with those questions concerning all the 
various media, and then in turn with questions concerning the written press and 
the audio-visual press, and finally, in 1959, with the problems of professional 
training in the new nations. Suggestions were made for the setting up of informa- 
tion agencies in Africa; for the writing of handbooks in popular terms in the fields 
of scientific and economic journalism; and for other enterprises. 

It became necessary a year ago to publish a quarterly bulletin, in French and 
English, devoted to journalism teaching and to the treatment of common prob- 
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lems; to publish the centre’s courses; and to issue diplomas to participants 
who present papers reviewing their work—if an international jury finds that the 
candidates have sufficient pedagogical and scientific merit. In other words, the 
centre is to be a focal point for higher professional training in journalism, 
which will promote the exchange of experience and initiative in its field of 
work. 

Since this first move proved the usefulness of the project, a second centre soon 
followed. Unesco, acting with the Government of Ecuador and the Central 
University of Ecuador, organized a preliminary meeting of experts at Quito from 
29 September to 3 October 1958 to consider the possibility of setting up a centre 
for Latin Amierica. In September 1959, Unesco sent to Ecuador Mr. Pierre 
Navaux, head of the Clearing House of the Department of Mass Communication, 
and the director of the Strasbourg centre. 

The Latin American Centre for Advanced ‘Training of Journalists finally took 
the form of an autonomous institute under Ecuadorian law and directed by 
Mr. George Fernandez, secretary-general of the most important newspaper of 
Quito, with the assistance of an international governing board in which the 
university, the press and the Government of Ecuador are represented. The centre 
will be installed in the new buildings that the Central University of Ecuador has 
made ayailable in Quito. It will open its doors in March 1960 with a seminar 
bringing together the principal directors of journalism schools and leaders from 
the major information media in Latin America, who will decide upon the main 
lines of activity for the future sessions of the centre. 

The first of these sessions will begin in October 1960 and will last probably 
two or three months. Fellowships created by Unesco and by the Organization of 
American States will make possible travel and attendance by some thirty parti- 
cipants recruited in Latin America among professors of journalism and pro- 
fessional journalists interested in the problems of training. 

This second move indicates the continuity of the pattern. But solutions which 
are successful in one region cannot be applied to other parts of the world without 
adaptation. So there are differences between the two centres already established. 
Each new step forward must be prepared by close study, and be guided by the 
previous experiences. In this connexion, the Bangkok conference in early 1960 
should contribute to the study of this problem in the Orient. It marks a further 
stage in this endeavour to develop and improve the techniques of information 
throughout the world. 














News of the Secretariat 


OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL 


On 2 December, Mr. Vittorino Veronese, the Director-General, received Mr. A. 
R. Vittolo, the Minister of the Interior of the Argentine Republic, who was 
visiting Paris. 

At the invitation of the Swedish National Commission, the Director-General 
went to Stockholm on 8 December, as a guest of honour to attend the formal 
ceremony for the award of the Nobel Prizes. The Director-General gave a lun- 
cheon in honour of the Swedish National Commission. 

During his stay in Sweden, he was granted a private audience by H.M. King 
Gustaf VI Adolf. Mr. Veronese also had conversations with the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and the Minister of Education. 

At Unesco House on 14 December, the Director-General received Mr. Alberto 
Moravia, recently appointed president of the International PEN Club. The next 
day, he gave a luncheon in honour of H.E. Marquis Francesco M. Taliani, 
recently appointed chairman of the Italian National Commission for Unesco. 

On 17 December a short ceremony was held, at which the Director-General 
inaugurated the mosaic by Jean Bazaine, executed by Jean Herzelé, which adorns 
the outside wall of the permanent delegations building looking on to the Japanese 
Garden at Unesco’s Headquarters. The ceremony was attended by Mr. Gardner 
Davies, chairman of the Headquarters Committee, Mr. Georges Salles, chairman 
of the Committee of Art Advisers, Mr, Julien Cain, a member of the Executive 
Board and Mr. Gaston Berger, chairman of the French National Commission for 
Unesco. 


At its fifty-fifth session, the Executive Board authorized the Director-General to 
obtain assistance from private foundations for financing studies, undertaken 
jointly with the International Association of Universities (LAU), on certain prob- 
lems relating to universities. As soon as the Board’s session ended, Mr. René 
Maheu, the Deputy Director-General, visited New York to continue, in company 
with the president, vice-president and secretary-general of LAU, the conversa- 
tions on this subject begun with the Carnegie Corporation, the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the Ford Foundation. These conversations were very encourag- 
ing and led to the formulation of specific proposals. 
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_ Daring ‘his: stay (6 to! 13 Decestiber), Mr. Maheu had consultations with 
. Dag Hammarskjold, Secretary-General of the United Nations, Mr. Philippe 
Ge Seynes, Under-Secretary for Economic and Social Affairs, and other senior 
‘United Nations officials. 
He also visited Washington, where he had conversations, at the State Depart- 
ment, with Mr. Thayer and several of his principal colleagues. Mr. Maheu broke 
his return journey in London on 14 December, where he visited Sir David Eccles, 
Minister of Education, and Sir Ben Bowen Thomas, chairman of the Executive 


di 


hitherto, efforts in this direction, and for training specialized 
teesersn. Brewoanel (b) fos chs ation of sn tumeciate of inter- 
na’ co-operative research and training in the marine sciences, to be carried 
out with the help of equipment and facilities which Member States may make 
available for the purpose. 

Subsequently, the Danish Government invited Unesco to convene this confer- 
ence at Copenhagen, aud the Executive Board accepted this invitation. The 
Sranseenes  srecinn S29 pen. oe. 1) aly. 

pean tf faernatiouat cf , there have been many studies and discussions of the 
collaboration in the field of oceanographic research and 


- ; 
by the Economic and Social Council, in October 1946, relating to research 
activities which, it can only be conducted in a rational manner on an 


international scale’. sticttlecil Asvtbory Couentice tn fin! Selenbee 
set up in 1955 at the suggestion of the Government of Japan, has made a study 
of various aspects of this problem, in consultation with the appropriate scientific 
institutions and in close co-operation with the Special Committee on Oceanic 
Research of the International Council of Scientific Unions, Lastly, the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO), whose co-operation is 
important for the success of the forthcoming conference, has drawn Uniesco’s 
attention on several occasions to the need for more systematic basic research on 
the ‘oceans, ‘on which ‘many countriés ‘depend for a large proportion of theit 
food resources. 
The Diss General fons It desirable to dats practical, cote ive pro- 
poets fo. seve 28 & basis te fhe arpesions of the conference. He 
sppiskaaia U7 tas povdelincue'o? Mier hae meeting composed of experts 
appoint by the governments of Member Sats interested in the succes of 
this undertaking, of representatives of the United Nations, the International 
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Atomic Energy Agency, FAO and other Specialized Agencies concerned, and 
of observers appointed by international scientific organizations wishing to take 
part in the drafting of such proposals. This preparatory meeting will be held at 
Unesco House, Paris, from 21 to 29 March 1960. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The social sciences and economic development in the Mediterranean region 


Why has the Mediterranean, a region of world cultural creation and crossroads 
of three continents, dropped behind other regions in technical p and 
economic research, and what should'be done to promote there an integrated 
development, material, cultural and humane? 

This was the basic question discussed at the seminar organized by Unesco in 
Athens, from 1 to 11 December 1959, as part of a regional technical assistance 
programme, and weleomed warmly by the Greek Government. The seminar 
was similar to one held in Beirut in December 1957 for the benefit of the Arab 
pera head trtesliethcts pred Bele cuarebiteangt de wal Ben Bain 


of 
Higher Studies (Paris), Peter ‘Heintz of the University of Cologne, and L, M 
Koyck of the Holland Institute of Economie Studies (R 
gramme dealt mainly with the role of the social sciences in the 
realization and control of economic development plans, and with the 
scientific methods and techniques in the elaboration of economic and social 
policies. 

The meeting at Athens brought together 32 representatives of 10 countries 
(France, Greece, Iran, Israel, Italy, Moroceo, Spain, Tunisia, Turkey and 
Yugoslavia), professors of economics at the university level as well as specialists 
from ministries and official services.concerned with economic development, 
banking, chambers of commerce and similar institutions. Also present were 


observers from the United Nations, FAO, wo gt mage Bh | 
and several international 


lity 
nut 


of recommendations which were adopted in plenary meeting. The recommenda~- 
tions concerned the need for giving due weight to the contribution of the social 
sciences in the planning and preparation of programmes for economic develop- 
sticulete onticnal sd GEMka sdheur dielanpecanes ef oapudihaahiaaane 


ot WatdiieayTeniels ts Casaqetaiens and finally, intensive training of social 
scientists, particularly in countries that do not yet have specialized research 


1. See Unesco Chronicle, November 1959, Vol. V; No. 11, pp. 356-8, 











introduction, i i military 
ing tothe eapect of cultural property Ps allay jp ab i register 
in which a limited number of f buildings and shelters is designated in advance 


occupied territory nor be retained as war reparations. 


The-puntpetmnsiad cromalations ej. sepresantative:- works 


Project on Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and Western Cultural Values. For the 

implementation of this part of its programme, Unesco relies on the advice and 

recommendations of experts designated for this by the International 
Studies (ICPHS). 


ICPHS has so far called four meetings of experts, which were held in Paris in 
1953, 1955, 1957 and 1959. At the latest of them (3 to 5 November 1959), as 
at previous meetings, the participants were asked to advise Unesco on the 
following points: choice of works to be translated (on the basis of lists drawn up 


1. See Unesco Chronicle, January-February 1959, Vol. V; ‘Nos. 1-2, pp. 9-14. 
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by Unesco in collaboration with National Commissions and certain international 
organizations), choice of translators, presentation of works, and choice of pub-. 
lishers. In addition to these tasks, the experts were asked to indicate titles off 


publication of handbooks on Oriental literatures. 


Unesco art slides 


Two further series of colour slides devoted to the art of India and Iran have 
just been issued in the ‘Unesco Art Slides’ collection, which is designed to make 
more widely known the great periods of art covered by the Unesco world.art 
series albums. The new sets are devoted to Persian miniatures from fifteenth- and 
sixteenth-century manuscripts in the Imperial Library in Teheran and to Bud- 


an explanatory texts and captions in French and 
Spanish. The texts, written by specialists, give a glimpse of the history of the 
works, and an explanation of the styles and i used. by the artists. 
MASS COMMUNICATION 


A child's introduction to the culture of Oriental countries 


The story of a boy and girl, Peter and Betty, who make an imaginary flight 
spend a day with two Indian children, Ram and Leela, is told in a 
pon: Berens rma Ben: pe of tmp Bm ncbrentithe bree 

dances, explain to them the history of their ancient monuments, 
them to see the dam their father is helping to build. The day concludes 


gfe 
cele 


The filmstrip is the in a series entitled Unesco fables, intended to give 
young children an idea of the culture of various Eastern countries. Each colour 
filmstrip is by a booklet containing a commentary and notes for 
the speaker, available in English, French and Spanish. Two more Unesco fables 
Oe SR ET aT eT Se ee Pere 
in 1960. 


EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 


Twenty-four Czechoslovakia-Unesco study grants 


The Government of Czechoslovakia has offered 24 study grants as a special 
contribution to the Major Project on Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and 
Western Cultural Values. These grants are to be awarded to specialists and 
educators, to enable them to study Czechoslovak education, culture, literature 
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grants), use of marionnettes and plastic 


(four grants), research 

art in adult education (four — study of applied arts (one grant), a of 
Slav languages and Czechoslovak culture (three grants), participation in the 
Spring in Prague 1960 music festival (six grants), study of the techniques of 
educational films as developed in Czechoslovakia (two grants). 


director of the Baron University, has been 

director of the rtment of or ie a ps 

States): Botn in 1907, Mr. F who is a eat ine AS 

of the University of Tokyo, is a sp in educational questions and the history 
A of the of directors of several Japanese learned 

societies, he ‘has written a number of books and has made several first-hand 

studies on the of education in China, the United States of America, 


the United Kingdom, France and the Scandinavian countries. 

Mr. Guillermo Nannetti (Colombia), director of the Division of Education 
of the Pan-American Union (Organization of American States) since 1950, has 
been appointed chief of the Bureau of Relations with Member States, succeeding 
Mr. R. Galindo Pohl (El Salvador). Born in 1909, Mr. Nanneti holds a 


Sen, and Minishes of Education in 1941, In. 1943, he was appointed Counsellor 
of Embassy in Washington. He. was appointed professor of sociology at. the 
National University in 1946 and was a member of Unesco’s Executive Board in 
1948-49, As a representative of Colombia or as a member of the Executive 
Board, he has attended all the sessions of the Organization’s General Confer- 
ence. since: 1947. Mr. ee ae te 
Peo pene pop mt Tee 





Publications 


The History of Museums 


Twenty-four years have passed since the publication of Museographie, a two- 
volume work compiled by the International Museums Office, It not only sum- 
marized the current status of museums, but it proved to be the basis for stimul- 
ating, ReTiees, ponepens, tse evetonmnest, of pepaeums. Sbeughout, se. Basic 

This_publication—which soon went out of print—is still. today one of the 
fundamental reference works used. in museographical research. 

A great; deal has however, since it came out. The international 
quansly Museum, by Unesco, which reviews museum activity through- 
out the world, bears witness in its articles to the changes which have. been taking 
place. fly ean ae aay a papaya ar oe 
it was in the Exhibitions are revised so as to be aesthetically pleasing 
and more.i coe gee an ee exhibitions dealing with a single theme 
have become more common. There has. been a considerable. development, too, 
of specialized educational services in museums in many countries, 

The trend towards wider use of museums in all parts of the world—a trend 


pptoenieeeeey erent penta ta Georges- 


advice.' This. work is in.no way | to replace Museographie, It is,:as its 
title indicates, designed to: gi | advice to smaller museums with limited 
budgets, or to museums whi are just beginning to. enlarge the scope of their 
activities. There are 10 chapters written by seven. specialists: 1. ‘The museum 
and its functions’, by Dr. Douglas A. Allan, director, Ravel, Scouial Musee, 
Edinburgh (United Kingdom); 2. ‘Administration of museums’, by Mr,. Pierre 

Schommer, Chief Curator, Musée de la. Malmaison (France); 3. ‘The, staff’,, by 
Dr. Douglas A..Allan; 4,,‘Museums and research’, by My. Hiroshi Daifuku, 
Division of Museums and Monuments, Unesco Secretariat; 5. ‘The museum and 
the visitor’, by the same author; 6. ‘Education in museums’, by Mrs. Molly Hare 
rison, Curator, Geffrye Museum, London (United Kingdom); 7. ‘The museum 
laboratory’,..by .Mr,. Paul Coremans,. Director, Institut, Royal ‘du Patrimoine 
Artistique, Brussels (Belgium); 8. ‘Collections: their care and_ storage’, by 
Mr, Hiroshi Daifuku, 9..‘The exhibition’, by Mr, Philip R. Adams, Director, 


1. Price: $6; 30/-; 21 NF; 188 pages and illustrations (also in French). 
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Cincinnati Art Museum (United States of America); 10. ‘Museum architecture’, 
by Mr. Bruno Molajoli, Director, Art Galleries of Campania, Naples (Italy). 

These 10 studies, which together make up a treatise, are preceded by a 
foreword by Mr. Luther H. Evans, a former Director-General of Unesco. The 
@eaclusion was written by Mr. Riviére. 

In the following pages, taken from the first of his contributions, Dr. Douglas 
A. Allan describes how museum collections were assembled. 

- ‘One of the major tasks a museum can perform’, Dr. Allan writes, ‘is to bring 
TAGch Got dike thal peoik eibcinthek stoty of Wh—tee tacky Of maa the world 
ee ee te ee 
he developed his family life, his arts and crafts, his cultures and his civilizations. - 
Such studies show how late in his history be developed mmuscums, although 
a characteristic of man from the very earliest times. 
artis Ate, clothing and weapons were essential to him, and he 


pee 


class of merchants and traders, for the rich and the rare have always 
been prized; they entertained families and friends and rivals and 
subordinates. At a later stage still, collections were as a reflection of 


and family, he tended to collect books, pictures, objets d’art and natural 
curiosities. 


‘Such accumulations demanded both space and maintenance, and in some 
cases became a burden to their owners. In others a spirit of generosity prevailed 
and there was a desire to make them available to a wider public. For both these 
reasons of whole collections were made to benefit the public, and the institu- 
tions oul Ganotd in peril the teak of Cas thkaey uid: ts pare, the 


authorities usually undertook to staff and maintain the institutions. 

The arts ‘and crafts wete thet: however, the nly Baldy to ‘yield mmatbiia? wort 
collecting and preserving, for natural curiosities stimulated an interest in the 
natural sciences and the exploration of the world provided an ever’ increasing 
volume of specimens. Beginning with a single cabinet, the collector would aspire 
to a whole room holding a mixture of minerals, rocks, fossils, butterflies, birds 
and flint artifacts. Enthusiasts banded themselves into learned societies and 
contributed their collections to the museum of their society or presented them 
to the town’s museum to form new sections dealing with natural history, 
archaeology or ethnography. Most of these early “society” museums were centres 
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proceedings 
useful specialized libraries. 

‘Universities built up famous reference libraries dealing with the wide variety 
of subjects taught, but they did not stop at that. With the rapidly 
studies of the sciences not only were experimental laboratories required but also 
materials to investigate. It was essential to have extensive sets of 
specimens, which had to be housed between lectures and made available for study 
in the students’ own time, hence the rise of departmental museums. To them 
came additions from research projects conducted inside the university and also 
others from the overseas explorations which were such a feature of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. There were also gifts from the ends of the earth 
made by travellers and administrators, often alumni of the older universities who 
were anxious to give rarities, treasures and curiosities to the academies which 
had reared them. These in diverse ways added to the wealth of the collections 
inherited by the museum experts of today. 

‘The nineteenth century was a time of educational expansion in all fields and at 
all levels in regions affected by the Industrial Revolution. Mechanics’ institutes 
and technical schools sprang up to provide training for those whose days were 
absorbed in workshop and factory. Models were made to demonstrate in lectures 
the principles of the physical and applied sciences. Yet others were constructed 
by students as they acquired skill in precision work on wood and metals, thus 
providing for the growing museum collections another type of specimen greatly 
prized by those who came after. The universities, too, preserved apparatus and 
tools used in historic researches and constructed appliances employed in demons- 
trations. Thus in a somewhat systematic way began much of the accumulation of 
material for the physical science and technological museums of today. Some 
fortunate institutions were able to acquire special collections, such as the scale 
dockyard models of ships constructed for the various admiralties, or the wonder- 
ful groups of mechanical models showing the state of engineering in Sweden in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, which were commenced by Christopher 
Polhem in 1696 for the Royal Model Chamber and which are now such an 
important feature of the Tekniska Museet, Stockholm. 

‘The making of collections proceeded apace, embracing all types of objects 
and avidly pursued by all kinds of people, for while the accumulation of choice 
porcelain, glass or ivories might demand a well-filled purse, it was possible to 
acquire other objects such as the various types of light-making appliances, or 
even a range of spinning wheels, very cheaply. Sometimes the collector’s urge 
was satisfied by the making of as complete a series as possible; sometimes he 
went further and conducted research into the history and development of the 
objects he collected; sometimes he rounded off his collecting and his studies by 
publishing a monograph, often accepted as an authoritative textbook on the 
subject. The collections, either accepted as gifts or purchased, generally found 
their way into some appropriate museum. 

“Yet another type of person was busily engaged in bringing museums into 
being—the lovers of furniture, fittings and domestic appliances of a certain 
period, associated with a particular house, or connected with the life, times and 
labours of a particular individual or family, These sought to save groups of 
objects, the furnishings of entire households, frequently in the original houses 
themselves, In the case of historic personages—national heroes, musicians, 
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by the enthusiasm of collectors. There are as many 


been assiduously collected so as to present as complete a 
kinds of object to accumulate and to save for the 











News of National Commissions 


THE VALUE OF NATIONAL COMMISSIONS 


by JEAN CHEVALIER, acting chief of the Bureau of Relations 
with Member States 


The pieceling inesel tie Chvenbtirdommttind spealtal vtetyron the ‘appraisal 
of Unesco’s programmies’, made by Mr. René Maheu, the Director- 
General. I think that it may be well to ask National Commissions to give special 
paper ap venga Son ctipae  e It is remarkable for 
summarizing 12 years of the Organization’s work in less than one hundred pages 
of text, centring round 12 main themes: It is'thus amine of information, which 
can be publicized through the press, radio broadcasts and lectures, and provides 
material for a long-term campaign to spread a knowledge of Unesco’s aims and 
achievements. Informing public opinion is surely, after all, one of the tasks of 
National Commissions. 


cvveeniicany als tdevbe danraeeti 
I should like to take an example which concerns you directly: the first chapter 
on ‘Development of National Commissions’. Like each of the 12 chapters in the 


report, it is divided into three parts: the problem, retrospective study, and future 
prospects. Without reproducing its terms here, let us extract the gist of what it 


says. 

National Commissions derive their existence from the Constitution and are 
one of the original features of the Organization. core rng 
has’ created’ and ‘still: creates many “practical First, 


artists 
case dolmaadpason upechdits-ating-tircptiaind sere tatega ontanendnds 
other words, administrators, organizers and creators must be ro ema together, 
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Aira tare aesbiak: alr ira ional Commission must have a 
it, which if it is to take action. But shall the secretariat 

Tae at? or a part of a directorate in a ministry, or is it to have mixed 
status? In any case, it will always be necessary to define the secretariat’s 
competencies (and such a definition may take countless forms) both as a subsid- 
lary body of the National Commission and as an auxiliary to a government 

and to give it effective means of carrying out its functions. 

_ Lastly, a budgetary problem: nothing can be done without a minimum of 
funds for staff, documentation and activities. 

How are these problems to be solved? : 
_ Unesco has refused to lay down uniform rules, as it wished to leave untouched 
the great asset of diversity, exemplified by Member States in their political 
institutions, administrative practices and the characteristics of their culture. But 
it has helped Member States to settle these problems, in two ways: firstly, by 
providing information as a stimulus, with examples and suggestions and lessons 
drawn from experience, and by publishing a Guide, a Directory and the Unesco 
Chronicle, describing how a National Commission is organized and operates, in 
principle and in fact; preven by practical measures to round off the training 
of secretaries-general of National Commissions and to promote or develop the 
commissions’ activities. The Organization has devoted nearly a million dollars to 
this programme during the past 12 years, The result is that 79 of the 81 Member 
pr eomee~ pamany Bhs “raed But it must be admitted at once that 


‘the Organization wil, in future, continue to refrain 
laying down hard and fast rules but instead keep to advice and instruction, 
which each National Commission may make use of as it thinks fit. 
will still be made, for instance, to tnleear Fieliousd Cliotialadaansal when ashore 
are doing, mainly with the object of drawing attention to ideas and measures 
likely to stimulate fruitful emulation, 

There will probably be greater direct aid on two points: the funds available 
nahema a ape wpe aanaattneme A neey She agai Rit pani 
increased so that each secretary-general may make such a visit, not every five 
years, on the average, as is the case today, but, every four years; this period 
should be Jong enough to allow all the secretaries-general to come to Head- 
quarters. There will also be increased participation in the activities of National 
Commissions so as to stimulate and initiate more new undertakings. 

The regional or inter-regional conferences of National Commissions will be 
continued, as they have become a lively and much-appreciated aspect of Unesco 
life. The National Commissions themselves must take the initiative or responsibi- 
lity for these conferences, in pursuance of the policy which has made it possible, 
since 1954, to convene two such regional conferences in the course of each two- 
year financial period: Experience will gradually show more clearly what part the 
secretariat should play in the proceedings and what force the recommendations 
should ‘have. The conferences already provide a valuable opportunity for con- 
tacts among the principal members of the National Commissions, and.a means 
for them to air their views, get to know one another and encourage each other; 
they furnish an excellent example of co-operation and understanding. As the very 
existence of the National Commissions and all their activities tend to show, these 
conferences illustrate the truth that peace reigns wherever the spirit of Unesco 
prevails. 
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Earth, Our Planet, was shown at Plzen, where it was visited by several thousand 


of Darwin, designed by Karel Svolinsky, a well-known Czechoslovak artist. 


France. The symposium on educational planning in relation to economic and 
social development, organized at Unesco House on 9 and 10 December by the 
Institut d'Etude du Développement Economique et Social and the French 
National Commission, was a success. Many specialists from several European 


Institute of Education of the University of London and former director of 
Unesco’s Department of Education, acted as chairman. Three working parties 
were set up, presided over respectively by Professor Fedor V. Garmonov of the 
Ministry of Education of the USSR, Professor V. F. Hoselitz of the University 
of Chicago, and Professor Gabriel Betancur Mejia, former Minister of Educa- 
tion of Colombia. 

In collaboration with Unesco, the French Radio and Television Service has 
recently started a series of television broadcasts entitled ‘Rendez-vous avec 
YOrient’. The texts and films used in these programmes will later be made 
available to television organizations in other countries, which will be able to 
adapt them to their own needs. 

The federation of clubs for international studies and relations and of Friends 
of Unesco associations published, last November, a special issue of its liaison 
bulletin, Les amis de l’'Unesco, devoted to the States of the French 
It included an editorial by Mr. Louis. Francois, président of the Federation.of 
Friends of Unesco Clubs, and an article by Professor Laugier on Unesco clubs 
and future international co-operation. 

Mr. Julien Cain, the Director-General of French Libraries, a member of 
Unesco’s Executive Board and vice-president of the French National Commis- 
sion, visited Washington in November, where he conferred with Dr, William Dix, 
the chairman of the United States National Commission, among others, 
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secretary of the commission, Mr. Charles Lang, gave a report on past and present 
activities, and a discussion followed. It was decided to send the Unesco Chronicle 
and Unesco Features regularly to all members of the commission; the daily 


will also receive the Unesco Features and a summary of issues of The Unesco 
Courier. 


i 


Poland. The National Commission is now preparing for an international meeting 

of music critics, which is See onde thas toduemanaeaeen Wades 
the ‘Autumn in Warsaw’ week; this is one of the activities planned in connexion 
with the celebration of the hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the birth of 
Chopin. 


Rumania. The second issue of the National Commission’s bulletin has recently 
been received by the Unesco Secretariat. It contains some ten articles, on the 


oceanographic research. 
Spain. Mr. A. Mufioz Seca, the secretary-general of the National Commission, 
visited Paris from 23 November to 4 December, during which time he had useful 
talks with several senior Secretariat officials. Among the forthcoming activities 
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of the Spanish National Commission will be commemorations of Diego dé 
pram edie Ey crr RED Aves y stay _ An 
exhibition of Velasquez’ paintings ‘will be organized, and collections of 
reproducing some of the paintings shown will be sent to other National Commis- 
sions. The commission is also collaborating with the Latin American Faculty of 
Social Sciences in the preparation of a of social science terms, 

With the help of the National Commission of the United Arab Republic, 
the Spanish National Commission organized a seminar in Madrid, in September, 
for educational specialists who teach Arabic to non-Arabs. This meeting was 
very successful, and plans are now under way for another seminar this vear on 
Hispano-Arabic music, to be organized jointly with the Moroccan National 
Commission. The National Commission is also facilitating the studies of many 
fellowship-holders who have come from Latin America in recent months at 
its invitation. 


United States of America. The Department of State recently announced three 
new appointments to the National Commission: Dr. Luther H. Evans, former 
Director-General of Unesco; Mr. George V. Allen, director of the United 


States Information Agency; and Mr. John M. Larsen, vice-president of the 
International Relations Clubs. 


Viet-Nam. A permanent exhibition of Eastern and Western textbooks and 
literary works was opened in Saigon on 15 October 1959, at the headquarters 
of the Textbook Service. Besides Viet-Namese textbooks and artistic and literary 
material, the exhibition at present includes works sent by Cambodia, France, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, India, Italy, Japan, Korea, Laos, the 
Philippines, Spain, the United States of America, etc. 

The National Commission helped in the organization of the fifth World 


Schoolchildren’s Art Exhibition, plans for which were initiated by the Korean 
National Commission. 


Yugoslavia. The National Commission held its fifty-second session on 
18 ea when it discussed Unesco’s Proposed Programme and Budget 
for 1961-62. 

On the proposal of the National Committee for the History of Science, 
Mr. Franjo Bas, director of the Technical Museum of Ljubljana, has been 
elected a member of the Unesco-sponsored committee for the preparation of 
an International Inventory of Historical Scientific Apparatus. 
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News of international 
non-governmental organizations 


Social maladjustment of youth 


The hope that Unesco would undertake a major survey on causes of and 
remedies for the social maladjustment of youth, including juvenile delinquency, 
was expressed by representatives of 50 international non-governmental organiza- 
tions who met in Paris in. November for consultation on Unesco’s future 


programme. 

The views of the delegates were summed up by their chairman, Dr. Paul 
M. Limbert, secretary-general of the World Alliance of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations: ‘Juvenile delinquency affects only a small proportion of youth, 
but it is a symptom of a deeper restlessness affecting all youth. I believe 
that our Lacelb ell g L eugeceayogtie alka wd ge ag igucarsod goer 

a ¢ 


at i terpret 
to those who deal with youth, ‘In other words, Unesco must bridge the gap 
between the specialist and the practitioner.’ 

He pointed out that the social maladjustment of youth was now a world- 
wide problem. It cropped up in highly-developed countries where the ‘Welfare 
State’ had alleviated insecurity, in rapidly developing countries where indus- 
trialization and migration in to big cities were shattering traditional. tribal or 


There are, Dr. Teebedt ian gulag to gai ub css oles 
must face if they are not to become misfits: transition from school to work; 
preparation for family life in the light of shifting standards in family rela- 
tionships; involvement in social, racial and other group tensions; and prepa- 
ration for participating in the affairs of the community or nation. 

The meeting recommended to Unesco ‘the mobilization of youth in local, 
national and international tasks of assistance, which should create a feeling 
of participation in the building of the modern world’. These recommendations 
would lead to an extension of the youth programme in education which Unesco 
is already carrying out in co-operation with the United Nations. 


Equality of educational opportunity for women 


The Working Group on the Equality of Access of Women to Education, set 
up by the international non-governmental organizations approved for consulta- 
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tive arrangements with, Unesco, held its third meeting at Uneseo House on 
5 November 1959, It was attended by 43 persons belonging to 32 organizations. 

The working group first adopted @ final report on ‘The reasons for which 
girls give up their studies before completion.’ This question had been selected 
as a theme for study at the first meeting (15 October oe ee 


a es ey Sep ymee  eehe wee nanan ne mem 

report which will be submitted to the Commission on the Status of Women 

at its fourteenth session. 
The working group decided to hold its la 

1960, as its mandate will expire when the non-governmental o 


vocational education, and the discussion will be held without any preliminary 
survey. 


World collaboration among artists and writers 


The Liaison Committee of International Organizations in the Field of Arts 
and Letters, which works in close contact with Unesco, held its third session 
at the Organization’s Headquarters in Paris on 15 and 16 December 1959. 
The International Theatre Institute, the International Music Council, the 
International Association of Plastic Arts, the International PEN Club, the 
International Union of Architects and the International Association of Art 
Critics were represented. The agenda included the problems arising in 
connexion with the broadening of the geographical coverage of member 
organizations, the measures to be taken to co-ordinate their activities more 
closely, and the possibility of organizing several international symposia in 
which both artists and writers would take part. The members of the 
committee also discussed Unesco’s present programme, the proposed programme 
for 1961-62, and the East-West cultural exchange programmes. 


The International Film and Television Council sets up its headquarters in 
Rome 


Founded under Unesco’s auspices in 1958 and now comprising some thirty 
international organizations, the International Film and Television Council held 
its last general assembly in Rome at the Experimental Film Centre, on 9 and 
10 December 1959. The opening meeting was attended by Mr. Umberto Tupini, 
the Italian Minister of Tourism and Entertainment. 

This international council is composed of various professional and cultural 
film and television associations: actors, authors, related technical industries, 
producers, television stations, associations for scientific, educational and art 
films, film clubs, denominational organizations, etc. The major international 
festivals participate as associate members. The headquarters of the council 
are now at Via Santa Susanna 17, Rome, in premises generously placed at its 
disposal by the Italian Government. 

After paying tribute to the memory of its founder and first delegate-general, 
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Mr. Jean-Benoit Lévy, who died last July, the council drew up its programme 
of activities for 1960. The programme includes ‘the establishment, at the 


Experimental Centre in R: , of-an international film and television documen- 
tation service. 
It approved rt on the standardization of the 35mm. film format, 


Commission, which was asked to undertake a similar 

of pahede format for films and television. The Distribution Com- 
mission was asked to study the problems involved in improving international 
exchanges and doing Fo Asean: pe: ra mors A commission on audio- 
visual co-operation was set up ‘and asked to consider the production of a 
series of television broadcasts on ‘the cinema throughout the world’ and to 


He 


oo 


noted with satisfaction the favourable reception met with by 
the council’s first two periodical publications, prepared by its Paris office: the 
Calendar of International Film and Television Events and the new review, World 
Screen, both published in English and French. 

In closing the assembly, the president of the council, Mr. John Maddison, 
stressed the results already achieved in the direction of improving world co- 
operation in regard to films and television; he thanked the Experimental Centre, 
the Italian authorities and the representatives of intergovernmental organiza- 
tions, particularly Unesco, for their collaboration. 





MEETINGS AND SEMINARS FOR 1960 


PROVISIONAL TIME-TABLE OF CONFERENCES, 


1. This is a time-table of conferences, meetings and seminars convened or subsidized by 
Unesco for 1960. 

2. This time-table does not include meetings summoned by the United Nations, the 
Specialized Agencies; and various international organizations, to which Unesco has 
been invited to send representatives or observers. Meetings convened by the United 
Nations and held in Unesco House are marked by two asterisks in the margin. 

3. Meetings subsidized, though not convened by Unesco, are marked by an asterisk in 


the margin. 


4. Any changes in this time-table will be notified in later issues of the Unesco Chronicle. 


Date 
JANUARY 
4-26 Feb. 
11-15 


18-23 


18-30 


20- 
17 Feb. 


FEBRUARY 


1-26 


19-20* 


22-26 


23-28 


Training course for selected broadcasting 
(convened jointly by Unesco/Government of Sudan). 

Special Working Party on Reorientation of the Regional 
Fundamental Education Centres (ASFEC and CREFAL). 

Regional Conference of the National Commission for 
Unesco in Asia (convened by the Philippines National 
Commission with the financial help of Unesco). 

Meeting of experts on development of information media 
in South-East Asia. 

Training course on radio-isotopes (convened jointly by 
Unesco/IAEA). 


Regional seminar on the use of publications for schools in 
increasing the mutual appreciation of Eastern and 
Western cultural values. 

Meeting of high-level Ministry of Education officials of 
Arabic-speaking Member States and Associate Members 
of Unesco. 

Executive Board: Working Party on Organization of Work 
of the Eleventh Session of the General Conference. 

Inter-Agency Working Party on International Relations 


Tropical African countries (Technical Assistance Pro- 


gramme). 

Thirteenth session of the Executive Committee of the 
International Social Science Council (ISSC). 

Working Party on Relations between Countries at Different 
Levels of Development. 


Third Regional Conference of European National 
Commissions (convened by the Italian National Commis- 
sion with the financial help of Unesco). 





Place 


KHARTOUM 


BANGKOK 


NEW DELHI 


BEIRUT 


UNESCO 


TAORMINA 
(Italy) 





Date 


7-12** 


10 


14-15* 
14-16 
16-17* 
21-22 


21-29 
21-30 


22-26 
28-9 April 
28-1 April 


28-1 April 
31-7 April 


4-30 
11-23 
(tentative) 


26 


Dates not 





Annual session of United Nations Consultative Committee‘ 


on Public, Information. 


Working .Party on Problems of International Non-gov- 


ernmeatal Youth 
Fourth meeting of international non-governmental organiza- 


tions working group on equality of access of women 
to education. 


Sixth .meeting of. the committee elected by the sixth 
Editorial Committee of the International Theatre Institute 


aT?. 
Meeting of Reading Committee to study the report on 
*Main trends of scientific research’. 
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editing of the report on ‘Main trends of scientific 
research’. 


Preparatory meeting of the Og iehuan ga conference 
on international oceanographic research. 

Seminar on social research problems of rural life in 
South-East Asia (convened jointly by the National 
Commission of Viet-Nam and Unesco), 

Intergovernmental Advisory Committee on the Major 
Project on the Extension of Primary Education in Latin 
America (third session). 

Seminar for administrators of vocational and technical 
education of tropical Africa. 

Executive Board: Administrative Commission. 

Executive Board: External Relations Commission. 

Seminar for leaders of youth work camps (convened by 
the Co-ordination Committee of the People’s Youth of 
Yugoslavia with the financial help of Unesco). 


Fifth meeting of International Committee on Laboratory 
Animals (ICLA). 

Meeting of experts on economic development in South- 
East Asia (convened jointly by Unesco/International 
Economic Association). 

Meeting of the Executive Board: fifty-sixth session. 

Refresher ‘course for economists in South-East Asia 
(organized jointly by Unesco and the International Eco- 
nomic Association under Technical Assistance Regional 
Programme). 

NGO Working Party on Education for International 
Understanding: Sub-group on Teaching about the United 
Nations. . 

Planning Committee of the 1961 symposium on elimination 
of infection from laboratory animals colonies, to meet 
jointly with the meeting of ICLA Committee. 





(Yugoslavia) 


' (tentative) 


GAMAGORI 


(Japan) 


ITALY (place 
not fixed) 





Date 


2-6 


6-7 


9-12 

9-21 
10-11 
12-18 
13-14 
and 19 
19-20 
24-2 June 


30 
30-2 June 
Dates* 


not fixed 


Dates 
not fixed 


Dates 
not fixed 


13-19 
13-29 


19-20 
29-1 July 


4-9 
4-13 





Seventh session of the International Advisory Committee 
on Research in the Natural Sciences Programme of 
Unesco. 

Meeting of experts for the preparation of the ecological 
map of the Mediterranean Basin (convened jointly by 
Unesco/FAO). 

Subcommittee on Cartographic Problems in the Arid Zone. 

Meeting of experts on Spanish terminology in the social 
sciences. 


Committee of Experts on Neighbouring Rights (convened 
jointly by Unesco/Berne Copyright Union/ILO). 

Sixteenth session of the Advisory Committee on Arid Zone 
Research. 

General symposium on arid zone problems. 

Subcommittee on Socio-economic Problems in the Arid 
Zone. 

Extraordinary Session of Expanded Advisory Comittee 
on Arid Zone Research. 

Meeting of experts on educational opportunities for girls 
in Africa. 

Seventh meeting of the committee elected by the sixth 
Conference of Non-governmental Organizations approved 
for Consultative Arrangements with Unesco. 

Seventh Conference of International Non-governmental 
Organizations approved for Consultative Arrangements 
with Unesco. 

Fourth. joint meeting of the Bureau and Author-Editors. 
International Commission for a History of the Scientific 
and Cultural Development of Mankind (SCHM). 

International seminar on the access of workers to education 


Meeting of consultants for the cell biology programme. 
Meeting of television programme directors in the service 
of international understanding. 


yr es Joint Committee Meeting: twenty-cighth 
Dssting of elinu'et ebuentionel 


journals. 
Twenty-third International Conference on Public Educa- 
tion. 


Place 


UNESCO 


RUMANIA 
(place not 
fixed) 
PRAGUE 


LOUVAIN 


LOUVAIN 


GENEVA 


GENEVA 
GENEVA 





Date 


JULY (contd.) 
8-9 

and 18 
11-19 
(tentative) 
28-4 Aug. 
AUGUST 
22-31 

29- 

10 Sept. 


Dates 
not fixed 


5-g** 
5-1 Oct. 


6-12 


13-20 
26-7 Oct. 
26-7 Oct. 


Dates 
not fixed 


not fixed 


OCTOBER 


5-6 


5-7 
12-13* 
id 


14-15* 





Marine Sciences. 


jointly by Unesco/OEEC). 


World Conference on Adult Education. 

Seminar on bilingualism and education (convened jointly 
by the United Kingdom National, Commission and the 

University of Wales with the financial help of Unesco). 

International Conference on the Use of Radio-isotopes in 
the Physical Sciences and Industry (convened jointly by 


Unesco/IAEA). 


United Nations Visual Information Board. 
Regional seminar on the museum as a cultural centre in 
the development of the community (convened jointly by 


Unesco/Government of Japan). 


School Curriculum (fifth session). 


travelling science exhibition on 
(ITT). 


Fifth session of the International Advisory Committee on 
Intergovernmental Conference on Oceanographic Research. 


International. Conference on Physics Education (convened 


North American Conference of Social Scientists on 
Current Research in the Field of the Social Implications 
of Industrialization and Technological Change ( 


Conference on the International Exchange of Publications 


catebaleenchaneneteenameninanlrel te 
Intergovernmental Copyright Committee (fifth session). 
Working group in connexion with the publication of 


International handbook on_ irrigation 


and drainage 
(convened jointly by Unesco/FAO). 


First meeting of the committee elected by the seventh 


Working party to make selections for Catalogue of colour 
reproductions of paintings from 1860 to 1961. 

Editorial Committee of the International Theatre Institute 

Committee of scientific advisers for the preparation of the 


oceanography. 
Executive Committee of the International Theatre Institute 





Place 


, COPENHAGEN 


COPENHAGEN 


ABERYSTWYTH 
(United 


VIENNA 


TOKYO 


BUDAPEST 





Date 


ocToser (contd.) 


17-22* 
26-28 


4-13 
(tentative) 
14. 

14 Dec. 
(tentative) 
18-19 


Dates not 
fixed 
(1/2 day) 
Dates not 
fixed 


Dates not 
fixed 


15 
(tentative) 
16 


Dates not 
fixed 
(10 days) 


General Assembly and Congress of the International Music 


Council (CIM). 


Expert meeting on social science teaching at pre-university 


level. 


Executive Board: External Relations Commission. 


Technical assistance regional seminar on library develop- 


ment in Asia. 


Executive Committee of the International Music Council 
(CIM). 
Symposium on termites in the humid tropics (convened 


jointly by Unesco/Zoological Survey of India). 


Meeting of experts on field evaluation methods in technical 
assistance (convened under Technical Assistance Pro- 


gramme). 
Regional seminar on library development in Latin America. 


Working party of representatives of Arab countries to 
discuss the Unesco/UNRWA Education Programme for 


Arab refugees. 


Meeting of the Executive Board: fifty-seventh session. 
General Conference: eleventh session. 


Executive Committee of the Council for International 


Organizations for Medical Sciences (CIOMS). 
Unesco/IBE Joint Committee Meeting. 


Seventh Meeting of the Advisory Committee of the Unesco 


Meeting of experts on terminology used in the care and 


breeding of laboratory animals. 


Meeting of the Executive Board: fifty-eighth session. 


Committee of scientific consultants for the preparation 


of the travelling science exhibition on oceanography. 
Symposium on social aspects of economic 


development 
Latin America (convened jointly by UN/Unesco). 





Place 


MEXICO CITY 
(Mexico) 
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UNESCO PUBLICATIONS: NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS 
COLOMBIA 


BURMA 
S.P.C.K, (Burma), 
549 Merchant Street 
P.O. Box 222, 
RANGOON. 


CAMBODKEA._- 
Doutooke 


14, avenue 
PHNOM- 
CANADA 


Queen’s Printer, 
Orrawa (Ont.). 


Editorial ia S.A., 
avenida B. O'Higgins 1058, 
casilla 10220, 

CHINA 


COSTA RICA 
Imprenta y Libreria 


aperade 113, 
San Jost. 
CUBA 
Pte. Zayas 505-7, apartado 113, 
La HABANA. 


HONG KONG 
Swindon 
25 Nathan 
KOWLOON, 


ISRAEL 
Blumstein’s Bookstores Lid., 
35 Allenby Road 
and 48. lat Benjamin Street, 
Te Aviv. 
ITALY 
Libreria ria 
Sansoni, 
via Gino Capponi 26, 
casella postale 552, 
FImenzE. 


eevee © Room, 


Cade mecceilons! Services 
SPALDINGS. 
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KOREA 
Korean National Commission 
for Unesco, 
P.O. Box Central 64, 
SsouL. 


LIBERIA 
J. Momolu Kamara, 
69 Front and Gurley Streets, 
MONROVIA, 


LUXEMBOURG 
Librairie Paul 
33, Grand-Rue, 
LUXEMBOURG, 


MALAYA (FEDERATION OF) 
& SINGAPORE 


Bruck, 


MONACO 
British Library, 
30, b d des 





Monre-Carto. 
MOROCCO 


eg ey 
N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, 
Lange Voorhout 9, 
Den Haag. 


NEW ZEALAND 
Unesco Publications Centre, 
100 Hackthorne Road, 
URCH. 


NICARAGUA 
Libreria Cultural Nicaragiiense, 
calle 15 de Septiembre 115, 
MANAGUA. 


NIGERIA 


C.M.S. (Nigeria) Bookshops, 
P.O. Box 174. 
Lacos. 


NORWAY 
AS. Bokhjernet, 
Stortingsplass 7, 
OsLo. 


PAKISTAN 
The West-Pak Publishing 
Co Ltd., 
Unesco Publications House, 


P.O. Box 374, 
56-N Gulberg Industrial Colony, 
LaHore, 


Unesco 


Book Coupons 
character. For full information please write to: Unesco 


PANAMA 
Cul: 


Panamefia, 
Avenida 7.° n.*° T1-49, 
apartado de correos 2018, 
PaNaMA. 


PARAGUAY 
de Librerias 
de Salvador Nizza, 
calle Pte. Franco 39/43, 
ASUNCION. 


PERU 
ESEDEL, oficina de Servicios, 
=— 557, 


PHILIPPINES 
Philippine Education Co. Inc., 
1104 Scam 


P.O. PBox 620, 


RUMANIA 
Cartimex, 


Str. Aristide Briand 14-18, 
P.O. Box 134-135, 
BucurEsTI. 


SINGAPORE 
See Malaya (Federation of). 


SPAIN 

Libreria Cientifica Medinaceli, 
Duque de Medinaceli 4, 
MApRID. 


i 


40, rue du Marché, 
Gunive. 


Panit 
Manson 9 : 


Rajdamnern Avenue, 
BANGKOK. 


UNESCO BOOK COUPONS 





UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Van Shaik’s Bookstore (Pty) Ltd., 
Libri Buil 


Church Street, 
P.O. Box 724, 
Preroria. 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 
La Renaissance d’Egypte, 


UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA a 
Unesco Publications Center, 


URUGUAY 
Unesco Centro de 
Cientifica 


casilla de correo 859, 


U.S.S.R. 
Mezhdunarodnaja Kniga, 
Mosxsa G-200. 


VENEZUELA 
Libreria Politécnica, 

calle Villafior, 

local A al lado General Electric, 

Sabana Grande, 

CARACAS. 


VIET-NAM 
Librairie-papeterie Xudn-Thu, 
185-193, rue Tu-Do, 
B.P. 283, 
SaIGon. 
YUGOSLAVIA 
Jugosiovenska 
Terazije 27, 
Bsoorap. 


oan So cand > putin & Castg end pela of 00 chnetend sta @ cnet 
Coupon Office, place de Fontenoy, Paris-7*, France. 









































